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Topics of the Times 








That wireless telegraphy is one of the in- 
ventions that the world cannot possibly do 


without, becomes more and more evident 
every day. There cannot be too many of 
these life and property saving stations. 


Twin wireless stations to communicate di- 
rectly with London, will be built along the 
New Jersey coast within a year, according 
to an announcement made by the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Company of America. 
The first station, the announcement says, 
will be erected within nine months near Bel- 
mar, N. J., on a site of 550 acres purchased 
today. The second station will be at Toms 
River or Barnegat, and will be tuned to a 
key different from the first, so that mes- 
sages to either station may be received and 
sent simultaneously without interference. 
The distance is 3,100 miles, and the esti- 
mated cost of the plants will be $750,000 
each. The announcement also states that 
options have been obtained upon similar 
sites at San Francisco and Honolulu, and 
that it is planned to construct a plant in 
the Philippine Islands, which will commu- 
nicate with the one at Honolulu. The com- 
pany would thus be enabled to send mes- 
sages from London to the Philippines by way 
of the United States. 

New York City has gotten out of the 
hands of the grafters and boodling politi- 
cians who disgraced its name so long. Mayor 
Gaynor thinks so, anyway. He said the 
other day to his city officials: “I am almost 
proud of myself that I either by blunder or 
intuition selected the men who now control 
the city government. There is not a breath 
of suspicion among all the five million people 
in our city that any member of the city gov- 
ernment is doing other than his best or 
that there is a dishonest man among you. 
Your work is an object-lesson to the whole 
nation.” 


There is another use for moving pictures 
besides amusing and entertaining children 
with bulging eyes, and older folks with 
small, flat pocketbooks. Moving pictures are 
to be used by the Central of Georgia Rail- 
road, a Harriman line, to teach the elements 
of railroading to the more ignorant of the 
employes, many of whom are negroes and 
illiterate. It is believed that substituting 
pictures for text-books, they can be taught 
to perform their duties more intelligently. 
Almost every detail of train operation can 
be shown effectively on the screen, and the 
pictures can be run over as many times as 
may be needed to teach the processes thor- 
oughly. Fl 


The problem of. controlling the amuse 
ments of young folks is one of the great ones 
of the day. Lindsey, of Denver, thinks he 
has solved it. Let us hope so. An ordinance 
based on the result of a dozen years’ observa- 
tion by Judge Lindsey, establishing a wide 
censorship over all forms of public amuse- 
ment for the protection of young men and 
women, was drafted last week in Denver, at 
a conference between Mayor Arnold, Police 
Commissioner Creel, and Judge Lindsey. No 
girl under eighteen will be allowed in a pub- 
lie dance hall after 9 o’clock unless accom- 
panied by her parents. All young people 
must register on entering such places. The 
regulations exclude unattended children from 
moving-picture houses except on holidays 
and after school hours. None under sixteen 


will be allowed after 7 o'clock. 








The Sears, Roebuck gift of $1,000,000 for 
farm development, was a popular one. One 
hundred and sixty counties in various states, 





cation through the crop development com- 
mittee of the Council of Grain Exchanges for 
a share of the gift. There has been no dis- 
tribution of the fund as yet, but many of 
the counties which have made application, 
are now organizing to secure their share, 
and will qualify to do so in the near future. 
Probably the first to qualify and receive its 
share of the fund will be Peoria County, IIl. 
The Commercial Club of Peoria has nearly 
completed its organization, and during the 
Illinois State Grain Dealers’ Convention, 
held in Peoria this week, the club will elect 
a ways and means committee and appoint a 
farm demonstrator. The club now has $15,- 
000 subscribed and the money will be de- 
voted to farm development and good roads. 
Much interest is being manifested by farm 
publications throughout the country in the 
progress attained by the different counties 
and some have asked for weekly reports. 





The most worthy system of pensioning em- 
ployes is growing rapidly. A minimum pen- 
sion of $25 a month and a maximum of 
$100 a month are the principal features of 
a new pension system which the New Eng- 
land Telephone and Telegraph Company have 
announced at Boston that it would put into 
effect July 1. After twenty years of ser- 
vice, an employe of the company may be 
pensioned for disability at sixty; at sixty- 
five he may retire upon a pension at his 
own volition; and at seventy retirement is 
compulsory, unless the board of directors de- 
cide to make an exception. Employes are 
not called upon to make any contribution to- 
ward the maintenance of the pension fund. 





The engineering work of the United States 
for the reclamation of the arid lands of the 
West is receiving the close attention of nu- 
merous foreign governments. Representa- 
tives who were sent by France and Germany 
are enroute to the West to study the work 
the reclamation service is doing there. An 
itinerary has been arranged for the visitors, 
who will devote several months to a tour of 
observation. The Freneh government is rep- 
resented by the director-general of waters 
and forests, and his assistant, while there 
are four German visitors. Engineers and 
agricultural experts from Russia, Italy, Eng- 
land, Austria, Central and South America, 
and Australia, have inspected many of the 
large irrigation projects in the West. 
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—Michael D. Olbrich, a Madison lawyer, 
who has been chosen to place Robert M. La 
Follette’s name in nomination for President 
at the republican convention, is only thirty 
years of age. He was graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin in the law class of 
1905. While in college, he was a leader ip 
debating and oratorical contests. He is a 
member of the law firm of Aylward, Davies, 
Olbrich & Hill. Mr. Olbrich was recently a 
delegate to the state convention from Dane 
County, Wis. 
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measures if only it can be shown that they originated in 


Methodist, circles. And all others may do the same 
thing. This is to sit in the bigot’s seat, and never to 


vacate it. 


* a . 


Disciples know how to do things of this sort so well 
that but one illustration need be pointed to. This is 
the subject of Federation. It was not fathered by the 
wisdom of the wise, and, consequently, it was de- 
nounced as a sectarian measure. Other measures have 
met a similar reception. 

Time will show that the sectarian and the bigot 
need only to cross the street to be converted to many 
measures that now bear the imprint of heresy. 





* + . 


The world moves slowly from the umbrella stage of 
existence to that of the life under the skies. 

The little canopy is good enough for us, so runs the 
tale, because it was good enough for our fathers. And 









































our neighbors, not for the purpose of combating the 
errors that we may find, but to weigh their arguments 
as well as our own. 








* * * 







And such a course may help us to discover our own 
weakness as well as their strength, and bring us all 
to the point where the weakness must disappear under 
the law of the survival of the most fit. 

In the meantime we should all pray that our eyes 
may be anointed with eye salve that we may see what 
is good in others, and what is not good in ourselves. 

For it requires only logic to see their weaknesses, but 













grace to discover our own. 



















Our own truth we take for granted, and likewise 
our neighbors’ errors, but the just man will try to dis- 
cover the pure gold in every system, and will labor 
to purge himself from any dross. 

Etuis B. BARNES. 
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America and Mammon 


As we start reading the New Testament to get Jesus’ attitude 
toward our social questions, we are struck with his attitude of 
He “Ye cannot 
Luke represents him as saying, “Blessed 
The parable of the Kich 


distrust toward riches. declares unequivocally, 
serve God and Mammon.” 
are ye poor” and “Woe unto the rich.” 
Man and Lazarus represents his idea of the indifference of many 
rich men to the suffering proletariat. He bids men, “Lay not up 
He insists upon the high spiritual ground 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.” He is impressed with the difficulty of saving 
rich men, “It is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye, 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God.” He tells 
the story of the foolish rich man who was going to pull down his 


His conversation with the man who wished 


treasures upon earth.” 


“For a man’s life 


barns and build greater. 
him to arbitrate a dispute over an inheritance indicates his uncon- 


cern for these matters of property. 


with his teaching. He had not 


Peter fishing when there were 


consistent 
where to lay his head. He sent 
He was ministered unto with the substance of cer- 
tain rich widows. In death he was buried in another man’s tomb. 
It is in the name of this master that we have built luxuriously 
the to 
welcomed. In these temples 


Jesus himself was 


taxes to pay. 


appointed churches. In these churches poor whom Jesus 


ministered are frequently not rich 
men worship who stand at the very antipodes of Jesus’ thought. 
Even though we make all the allowance possible for the rhetorical 
quality, the hyperbole, of much that Jesus said, there can be no 


doubt that Jesus was utterly opposed to the spirit that actuates 


much of our American enterprise. With him spiritual things are 
first. With us, there is the ideal of making our fortune first and 


seeking the consolations of religion in old age. 

It is not to be wondered at that money-mad America, who in the 
has sacrificed her name with shoddy 
goods sent abroad, is unwilling to follow Jesus more closely. Either 
Jesus eall as the chiet 


interest in life, or religion in the end will perish. Jesus and Mam- 


service of Mammon good 


must America away from commercialism 


mon are enemies. 


Child Labor and Race Welfare 
Child 
first place the physical welfare of the child. 


We must consider in the 


England found that 


labor is an evil in many ways. 
child labor and the labor of mothers was bringing such rapid deter- 
ioration in the physical standards of the nation that they were not 
getting the right kind of material for the army any more. Hence 
even Tories in England were ready to mitigate some of these evils. 
The child that is stunted in body 


and made an easy prey for disease. 


goes to work at tender years 

In the second place it is evident that child labor takes the child 
out of school much earlier than should be. In a republic the intel- 
ligence of the citizenship is of greatest importance and we of all 
reason to dread the increase of the 


nations of earth have most army 


of illiterates. No surer way of making us a nation of undeveloped 
people mentally could be devised than the robbing of our children 
of their childhood. 

We must take into account, also, the moral welfare of children. 
Children must play. It is the law of their natures. When they are 
put to work at tender years they are made the more susceptible to 
Sometimes the 
The 


boy in the city is fraught with great peril. 


the moral evils that threaten all growing children. 
very employment itself is such as to contaminate the young. 
work of the messenger 
Especially is the night messenger often sent on errands so shameful 
in their nature as to be a peril to the boy, and to places of whose 
very existence he should be ignorant. 

Child labor means racial degeneracy, the perpetuation of poverty, 
the enlargement of illiteracy, the disintegration of the family, the 
increase of crime, the lowering of the wage scale, and the swelling 
of the army of the unemployed. Upon each of these indictments 
volumes might be written. 
the 


flowered 
kindli- 
without Christmas toys 


In addition is sentimental consideration which has 


out of our Christian attitude toward the child. The same 


ness which will not permit’‘a child to go 
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ought to protect him the year around and guarantee to him the 
fullest enjoyment of all that is good in the race heritage. 


The City Missionary Work in Chicago 

No more typical missionary development is taking place any- 
where in the world than in Chicago. A few years ago each of the 
had a society struggled along 
arousing interest to raise funds for the conversion of Chicago to 
Then came the modern social 


denominations missionary which 
a given denominational view-point. 
standard which is revolutionizing mission work the world around. 
City missions came to take on increasingly the social method. ‘Ihe 
Presbyterians organized the Industrial League which employs the 
unemployed in the repair of second hand goods, donated to the 
league. The league is self-supporting. A model lodging house and 
home for Persians was brought into being. 

The new social view-point, however, did not permit the wasteful 
competition of the former times. A co-operative Council of City 
Missions with equal representation from Baptists, Congregational- 
ists, Methodists and Presbyterians, was formed. This organization 
is now the symbol of evangelical mission work in Chicago though 
not disturbing the autonomy of the co-operating organizations. 

Investigations and surveys bring statistics to all of the five 
denominations with great saving to each. Friction is eliminated. 
Over-lapping has been wholly prevented since the formation of the 
organization. 

The council is now considering the launching of a union mission 
to care for all the Chinese of the city and to be financed by the 
five denominations jointly. Since the social view-point has been 
adopted in city mission work, the foreign mission enterprises are 
launched not upon the basis of easy proselyting but upon the basis 
of social need. Instead of spending large sums of money to pros- 
elyte German and Swedish Lutherans, the societies are now con- 
cerned with the redemption of the Slavs, and other needy races, 
difficult to evangelize but possessing human problems the most 
urgent of any. 

This transformation is typical of what is going on in missions 
the whole world over. Just as the ministry of Jesus was not simply 
the preaching of sermons, but the exemplification of the brotherly 
attitude in life, so modern missions wishes to serve well 


as as 


convert. 


A Cause of Illiteracy 


We have in the United States six million people who cannot 
read and write. This army is being recruited by the child labor 
practiced in a number of the states. One child out of every seven 
in this country between the ages of ten and fourteen is not in 
school. The abolition of child labor is especially the work of an 
organization known as the National Child Labor Committee. ‘This 
organization is eight years old and since its organization there have 
been new laws passed in thirty-nine states. These laws are in many 
Only 
four of the southern states have laws forbidding the labor of chil- 


cases inadequate but they are reaching out toward the goal. 
dren under the age of fourteen. In the north, only New Hampshire 
still allows labor before fourteen. 

What is involved in the absence of adequate restriction is vividly 
expressed by P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of Kdu- 
cation. He says: “In the Carolinas I have seen children under ten 
years of age working their lives away in the mills. 
still. 
black coffee at midnight to keep awake until the end of their shift 


Their pale 


faces haunt me I saw little boys eight years old drinking 


at four or five o’clock in the morning. Then they went out of the 
hot, steaming, noisy mill into the cold air of the morning to their 
homes probably for a little fitful sleep and a drowsy, joyless day, 
only to come back at night and grind again through the long, dark 
hours.” 

“In four states—Ohio, Oklahoma, Illinois and Michigan,” says 
Florence Kelley, “there is no provision: made to lift the burden 
upon the widowed mother by giving her, as her right and not as 
the dole of a private charity, an allowance out of public finances on 
condition that she stay in her home and keep her children at home 
As Jean Gordon, of New 
Orleans, puts it, “Certainly the mother does as much for the country 


and in school as the state requires.” 


in rearing her children as the veterans did in killing her sons.” 


The bypath of partisanship lies dangerously near to the highway 
May the day be far distant when a Chris- 
tian will ery, “Chureh—my church!” instead of “Christ—my Christ!” 


of denominationalism. 
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Concerning the “Decadent Church” 


We have become so accustomed to the recurring cry that the 
church is losing its hold, that it is decadent and, by the inexorable 
law of evolution must atrophy and pass away because it is becoming 
no longer of service, that a clear, ringing note on the other side is 
welcome indeed. The United Presbyterian, in the editorial re- 
printed here, speaks boldly in the first sentence, and then definitely 
tells why it believes that the church is increasing in influence and 
service. 


We believe that the church is producing a finer type of character 
than at any time in its past history. The church is giving more 
in service and money than ever before, and these princely offerings 
mean increase of faith and love. Now, it is impossible to give sta- 
tistics as to increase in faith and love. These are mighty additions 
that cannot be numbered, weighed or stated. 

There never was a time when there was such a multitude of lay 
preachers in all denominations. From every business, profession, 
rank and class, great numbers of men and women are going every- 
where preaching the gospel of the Son of God. There never was a 
time when the sermons preached were more able, more interesting, 
or more directly concerned with a lost world and a mighty Saviour. 
There never was a time when the church affected so directly and with 
such telling force the vital problems of the race, nor when the 
church was nearer the masses than now. When did the history of 
the church ever reveal a time when it was so burdened for the de- 
liverance of the oppressed and for the salvation of a lost world? Is 
not the missionary spirit which has swept through the Christian 
kingdoms of the world like a flame of fire the wonder and glory of 
this age? When did the church in all its history have such throngs 
of volunteers to preach the gospel of Christ throughout the whole 
world as now? Did even apostolic days witness a finer devotion, a 
more splendid heroism, a more deathless, dauntless courage than 
has been witnessed in these days in which men and women, filled with 
the Holy Spirit of God, are carrying the cross of Jesus Christ around 
the world? Was there ever a time when the Church had so kindled 
the fires of democracy in the souls of all men as now, and is it not 
true that the essential democracy born at the foot of the cross of 
Jesus is now seizing all hearts? Thrones crumble and the people 
rule; the scepter is passing from the hands of the kings into the 
hands of all; philanthropies are increasing beyond all computation, 
and the spirit of brotherhood, born in a world-wide ministry of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, is writing the doom of war in the stars of every 
sky. 

Was there ever a time when the church had so deeply stirred the 
political, business, and social life of the world as in these times? 
Has it not set in motion the most tremendous and thorough house- 
cleaning ever witnessed, and is it not almost solely due to the 
church that the wicked in high places have suddenly discovered that 
there are teeth and claws in the moral law? Was there ever a time 
when the church furnished a more exalted or more capable type of 
leadership, and is it not true that whether working inside the church 
or alongside the church practically all the great moral leaders of our 
day received their education, ideals, impulses, and visions inside the 
church? Never was there a time when there was a keener interest 
in the religious question or when the religious question was more 
markedly the dominant leading question. The spirit of the early 
church, thank God, is with us still, and new Acts of the Apostles 
are being written every day. The spirit of the Church of Jesus 
Christ is aggressive, dominant, virile, enthusiastic, prayer-centered, 
all-conquering. The spirit of the church of Jesus Christ has passed 
far beyond its ancient boundaries, and is changing as fast as may 
be the kingdoms of this world into the kingdoms of God. The church 
of Jesus Christ has gone abroad, and is establishing itself in the 
souls of all men. The morsel of leaven is leavening the whole lump. 
As we said in the beginning, say now and ever hope to, we have 
no inclination or disposition to sit down in the shade of the juniper 
tree. 


Unitarians and Church Union 


There are several bodies for which the advocates of Christian 
union have no message, and the Unitarians are one of these. They 
are as far from the center of the present agitation of that ques- 
tion as are the Christian Scientists; no provision has been made 
for either one in any overtures that we have seen. As the subject 
is better understood, we shall find that if doctrinal standards are 
to be the tests, union must extend over a small zone of Christen- 
dom, embracing only families of churches; and the larger unity 
can be consummated only by the agreement to disagree doctrinally, 
and to work together in cultivating the fruits of the spirit, and 
promoting charities and benevolences. The union on a basis of 
deed is much nearer to us all than a union on a basis of doc- 
trine. It is by deeds that the world is to be Christianized—by 
their fruits ye shall know them—but the emphasis which has been 


placed on doctrine hinders any united effort to make real the fine 
ideals of the gospel. The systems which have been built up during 
the Christian era cannot be overturned in a day; so in all the 
discussions of union we must bear in mind that time and patience 
are two great factors in the problem. 

There was a time when Unitarians ‘worked in our ranks, side 
by side with the pioneers, but that was while many of our con- 
victions were fluid. The formative process doctrinally has closed 
with us, and our propaganda seems to be limited to those who 
are evangelical in faith. It would be interesting to know what 
message we have for the liberal churches. The following from the 
Christian Register (Unitarian) will show the attitude of that body 
toward the evangelical churches: 


Now in this movement, where are we of the so-called liberal faith? 
Is there any place for us inside the pale of united Christianity? 
That the lines that were once sharply drawn between orthodox and 
Unitarian are becoming less distinct than they were in the good 
old fighting days, is a matter of common observation. But it 
is also a stubborn fact that, if the great majority of Christians 
can agree to adopt any simple and comprehensive statement of 
faith, all those who can in any sense accept, will be inclined to 
do so, although by so doing they cut themselves off from open fel- 
lowship with those who cannot accept the terms of fraternal asso- 
ciation. . 

What, then, are the. terms and what will liberal Christians have 
to say to them? One indication of the nature of the uniting creed 
is to be found in the language of a resolution adopted by the House 
of Clerical and Lay Delegates of the Episcopal Church in America. 
It is proposed to extend an invitation to “all Christian communions 
throughout the world which confess our Lord Jesus Christ as God 
and Saviour” to unite with the Episcopal Church. This invitation 
is supposed to state the irreducible minimum of Christian doctrine. 
It is needless to say that such an invitation expressly excludes all 
Unitarians, as it is intended to do. What then? What follows? 
Early Unitarians were very fond of the phrase, “Our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” But no one of them regarded him as God. That he was 
a divine being was a belief fondly cherished by them as it is to- 
day by their descendants and successors. They use the word 
“divinity,” however, as not synonymous with deity. For this use 
there is abundant authority in the New Testament. “As many as 
are led by the spirit of God, they are sons of God” is only one of 
many passages in which the hopes of the early disciples were set 
forth. We know that it will be said that such sayings refer to 
the redeemed, the sons of God by adoption. But, even so, this 
leaves us the assurance that all men are potential sons of God and 
“joint heirs with Jesus Christ.” So far, all Unitarians will gladly 
go, but to accord to him the rank of Supreme Deity, would be to 
them an impossibility. 

Again we may ask, if such a brief creed should be adopted, what 
then? Evidently all that would be left to us would be a place 
beside the great majority of the human race who do not and can- 
not say that Jesus Christ is the only Saviour of the world, or that 
he is in any exclusive sense divine. That he is identical with the 
Supreme Being who fills all space and is dominant throughout the 
universe of suns and planets, of nebule and starry systems, is a 
statement that for a time may unite those who hold it, but will 
in time become a bar to union and fellowship. In no spirit of an- 
tagonism, then, but with an earnest desire to co-operate in all the 
newly opening ways of human fellowship and mutual service, we 
may patiently wait for the better bond of union and fellowship 
that is surely coming. ‘So many things have been put aside and 
forgotten before the thought of union was possible, that we can 
afford to wait a little longer until the process is complete. 


A Merger of Boston Baptists 


The problem of unifying work in fields that overlap each other 
in denominational circles has been solved in a conspicuous instance 
in the union described herein by the Congregationalist and Chris- 
tian World. The Clarendon Street Church is associated with the 
ministry of Dr. A. J. Gordon. 


No better piece of team work on the part of Boston Baptists has 
been begun in a half century than that upon which sixty-two 
churches in the metropolitan district have just put their seal of 
approval. It contemplates the union of the Clarendon Street Church 
and the Bowdoin Square Tabernacle in a new edifice in the South 
End section, and a union of the First Baptist Church on Common- 
wealth avenue and the Warren Avenue Church at the edifice of 
the former, with the establishment of a Sunday evening evangel- 
istic service near Symphony Hall, to be conducted by Dr. Herbert 
S. Johnson, for which a fund of $40,000 is already available. The 
work at Bowdoin Square, the center of a district teeming with 
a foreign population, would be carried on as a mission. The Sea- 
men’s Bethel, it is suggested, shall be related to a strong church 
such as Tremont Temple, and in the Roxbury district, in the course 
of the next five or ten years, union should be effected between the 
Ruggles Street and Dudley Street Churches. Here, then, is a bold 
and statemanlike plan affecting six historic churches and one or 
two missions, which together comprise the bulk of the Baptist 
strength in the city. The number of churches would be practically 
cut in two in the course of a decade, but their continuance on a 
strong basis and their wider usefulness are to be thereby guaran- 
teed, while no section of the city, to which they have been min- 
istering, is to be left without adequate provision from the Baptist 
point of view. 
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Our Christian Journey 
The narrowness of the Christian is that of life and growth. ‘Ihe 
living plant selects its food from the material about it. It does 
not accept anything and everything its roots and leaves happen to 
The dead has no power of self-direction. [It is subject to 


The Christian, like the plant, is dis- 


touch. 
the play of forces without it. 
criminating in the use of his material. He grows by the use of 


what he finds in his environment. He has an aim and he selects 
for his spiritual food what will build the sort of character he has 
chosen as hia ideal. 

The 
to discover what is worth while is to do something that is worth 
while. It 
do it. The farmer who devotes himself to farming until he knows 
what success in that occupation is, understands the feeling of all 
who succeed in their chosen occupations. By attention to the place 


which his calling holds in relation to the work of other men, he will 


The narrow way proves in the end to be very oad. ray 
rl r y pr tl i to be very broad way 


is not so much what we do as the manner in which we 


be able to appreciate the value and dignity of all kinds of labor. 
One who attemps to be farmer, lawyer, preacher, doctor, and poli- 
tician will never do anything as it ought to be done, and conse- 
quently his judgment of the worth of men and of their labor will 
be faulty. 

The 
men. 
to look the world in the face. 
it and he endeavors to act according to the requirements of a situa- 
He acknowledges that pain and sor- 


Christian man is interested in all sorts and conditions of 
Every variety of experience demands his attention. He tries 


If there is sin in the world he sees 


tion in which sin has a place. 
Restrainfs imposed upon man 
In fairyland we may disre- 
The Christian lives where 


row are a part of human experience. 
by the material world are recognized. 
gard mechanical and biological laws. 
mechanical laws operate and must be obeyed. Sin, pain, sorrow, 
and the material world are interpreted by him in accordance with 
the mind of Christ. 

The narrowness which consists in ignoring facts and denying the 
value of elements of experience which the great majority of men have 
found valuable, obscures the issue between religion and irreligion. 
When the preacher of religion belittles the achievements of science, 
he invites a contest which is unnecessary and which will result to 
the disadvantage of the-faith he thinks he is defending. To dis- 
courage the study of physiology and hygiene on the ground that 
disease has no physical basis is a good way to convince the critics 
of religion that faith is superstition. The denial that evil exists is, 
to the man of common sense, evidence of an unbalanced mind rather 
His experience is such that he cannot 

If our theory does not fit his explana- 


than of superior wisdom. 

deny the sin of his own soul. 
tion of his experiences, we must be careful not to deny the experi- 
ence when we offer to substitute for his explanation a better one. 
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it has been said, and there may be now living those who still 
say it, that the virtues of the heathen are splendid vices, that the 
good in the non-Christian religions is of the devil, who uses seem- 
ing good to deceive men and thus retain his hold upon them. Men 
have thought they had to deny all value to the actions of the 
unconverted in order that the power of Christ might be magnified. 
Nowadays, this view is not a part of the working theory of the 
It was a corollary of the doctrine of total depravity and it 
gone the of that The Christian distinguishes 
between sin and goodness; he does not call gvodness sin merely 
because it appears in unexpected places or in connection with beliefs 
which seem to be antagonistic to Christian faith. 

Our recognition of goodness wherever it is found must not be 
taken to mean that we are willing to let the world go on its way 
without instruction from us respecting what goodness is and how 
God, the source of all goodness, may be found. As Christians we 
are bound by the strongest ties of fidelity and honor to defend and 
teach the Christian view of life and duty. We do not admit that 
all ideas of God are of equal worth nér that salvation can be 
obtained by one religion as well as by another. For us there is one 
way of salvation and in it we hope to see all the nations walking. 
The grace and truth which we have seen in Christ are needed by 
all men. We are glad that many whose knowledge of God and of his 
mercy is less than ours have characters worthy of admiration. This 
is all the more reason why we should assist them to greater 
Matt. 7:13-14; John 16: 

S. J. 


church. 


has way doctrine. 


knowledge. [Midweek Service, June 26. 


1-15.] 


A Noble Memorial 


It is six years since theré passed into the larger life the greatest 
figure which the educational world of this generation has known— 
William Rainey Harper. A scholar of rare distinction, a teacher 
of untiring and contagious enthusiasm, an executive of astonishing 
resourcefulness, and most of all a Christian gentleman of rare and 
princely character, Dr. Harper’s death struck the great circle of his 
acquaintance and fellowship with astonishment and dismay. To 
those who had known and loved him it did not seem possible that 
he could share the fate of common men and yield to death’s ap- 
proach. Long after he knew beyond a question that his days 
were numbered, those who were of the group of his nearest friends 
still hoped that his great will might defeat the oncoming enemy. 
And when he died it if the shadow had fallen, and the 
most inspiring voice of the generation was hushed. 

It was natural that when the shock of surprise and grief had 
spent its force, and his comrades were able to take up, though with 
weaker force, the burden he had carried long and nobly, there 
should be raised the question of a fitting monument to so pro- 
foundly significant a personality. Of course the University of 
Chicago was itself his monument. Upon any one of its build- 
ings might have been the words that run around the 
dome of St. Paul’s in honor of Christopher Wren its architect, “Si 
for surely any one who 


was as 


inscribed 
quaeris monumentum sui, circumspice,” 
looks about the Quadrangles of this magnificent seat of. culture 
beholds the memorial of its builder. Yet the desire to enshrine his 
memory in some fitting edifice was irresistible. For this purpose 
the gifts of his colleagues, students and friends poured in at the 
mere mention of the purpose. Two years ago the million dollars 
which the trustees of the university deemed the suitable amount to 
be used for this purpose was secured. The founder of the uni- 
versity contributed a large proportion of this fund, but those who 
had companionship in the giving were a great company. Nor was 
it a point of question as to what form the memorial should take. 
No building could more appropriately interpret the spirit of Dr. 
Harper than a library. It was right that he who had been ever 
the teacher of the Word, whether of human wisdom or divine in- 
spiration, should find his lasting monument in a building dedicated 
to the preservation of the Word. 

And so the stately edifice rose from month to month along the 
southern border of the university grounds. It was in June two 
years ago that the corner stone was laid, and last week the keys 
were delivered into the keeping of the director of libraries. The 
building is a magnificent structure, preserving the best traditions 
of the gothic style, in which all of the university buildings have 
been planned. In addition to its many offices and rooms for sem- 
inar and study there is the main reading room, a spacious and high 
ceiling apartment, beautifully lighted by the great windows which 
form the chief architectural features on the north and south sides 
of the building. Here and in the stack rooms will be housed that 
already very large and constantly increasing collection of books 
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The Harper Memorial Library as It Appeared Just Before Completion. 


which now forms, with the Newberry, Crerar and Public Libraries, 
an essential part of one of the most elaborate and carefully planned 
aggregations of books possessed by any city in the world. When to 
this stataement there is added a reference to the admirable collec- 
tions possessed by the other institutions of education like North- 
western University, Chicago Theological Seminary, McCormick, 
Western, the Lutheran and other Divinity Schools, it is easy to 
see that the careful planning and close co-operation of these many 
book collections furnish in Chicago a magnificent body of literature 
for specialized and research work in almost every field. 

In outward aspect Harper Memorial Library is not less impressive 
than in its uniqueness and completeness of library facilities. It is 
flanked by tall towers at either end, each of which rises into four 
pinnacles surmounted by the appropriate gothic devices of the mitre 
and the castle. The south facade forms an impressive architectural 
elevation along the Midway Plaisance, while the northern portal 
opens into Harper Court, the three sides of which are formed by 
the Haskell Museum, the Library and the Law Building. Moreover 
these three structures are connected architecturally by cloisters on 
the level of their third floors, so that by passing through these 
“bridges of sighs,” as the Venetian would call them, one can make 
the round of the three great library collections without leaving 
the shelter of the stone walls. 

In looking at this great monument to a great spirit one feels 
that Dr. Harper has in some true sense come to his own. Here in 
the Gray City, near to the spot where for a few brief days the 
White City stood, lives the man who made possible the new 
features of educational progress, not only in the great central sec- 
tion of the nation but throughout the union. On this spot and in 
the hearts of thousands who felt the pulsations of his throbbing 
life he lives immortal. 


Immortal! Word that quickens mortal breath! 
It names him whom our hearts remember still, 
Our man of deeds, our father young in death, 
Master at last of even his mighty will. 


The services by which this noble memorial was dedicated included 
appropriate utterances by Prof. Small for the university, Mr. Rich- 
berg for the alumni, Mr, Legler of the Chicago Public Library, Mr. 





Coolidge for the architects, and President Angell of the University 
of Michigan. The poem was read by Prof. Lewis, the author of 
the “Alma Mater” hymn. A great company of people gathered in 
Harper Court, in the perfect radiance of the June day, to do honor 
to the memory of the university’s first president, and from the plat- 
form erected in front of the central portal of the Library in Harper 
Court it was easy to lift the eyes to the magnificent structure on 
which the name of the honored dead was sculptured, and whose 
every feature seemed to speak with eloquence of the imperishable 
value of his life. 


“His name is here. Even now 

The long light finds it on the scriptured wall 
While June is whispering a requiem 

Beneath the ouk trees. Ah, she wonders there 
That brows should be so pale beneath the locks 
Death could not silver. But his heart is here! 
No box of bronze, no precious relic-case 
Can hold the heart of him in little room. 

This is his reliquary, this, too small. 

If here we house but dust, then here he lies 
Splendid in still companionship of dust. 

As in Sheol the glimmering kings of old 

Rose to reteive their peer when he stood there 
Become as one of them, and he lay down 
Companioned largely in that oldest gloom 

A king with kings, weak silence crowning all, 
So rests he with the best we had, the kings, 
Whose pale sway holds us when we know it not.” 


And so enshrined afresh in this impressive mausoleum which holds 
not merely his ashes but the memories of his potent life and the 
symbols of his power as student, author, teacher and inspirer of 
the race, he reposes in the abiding love and reverence of those who 
knew him and felt the touch of his great personality. In what 
high enterprises of the larger life he now uses the powers of which 
he was so prodigal while here we cannot know. But surely un- 
employed he could not long remain. In the thought of such a life 
as his the hope of immortality becomes increasingly convincing. 
Surely there would be some tragic error of wastage in the universe 
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if death could quench the fires of such a soul. Like One greater 
than all others, death could not keep dominion over such a life. 
And so he lives, not only as a member of that “choir invisible, who 
live again in minds made better by their presence, and whose music 
is the gladness of the world,” but also in the high employments of 
the life eternal, where all the values of the brief and unperfected 
efforts made in time are wrought into the imperishable strand of 


the eternities. 


“Hebraic-minded in Teutonic frame, 
Great toiler, builder great, and greater friend, 
Creative hope, aspiring like a flame, 
Wielder of 
Live! 
The broader vision and the braver act. 
And in that the staff and rod, 
Teach us the hero’s will, 
Who smiles from lips by human anguish racked 


And dies firm trusting in a loving God.” 


power to power’s most noble end, 


live in us, brave spirit, teaching still 


valley of 








Editorial Table Talk 


Fighting a Brutal Fight 


Attention is urgently called to the effort which is being made to 
force through congress a measure which will minimize the evils of 
the prize-fight, and which in actual practice will do much to discour- 
age the staging of such exhibitions. It will be recalled that two years 
ago on the Fourth of July a prize-fight for the “world’s champion- 
That was prac- 














ship” took place between a white man and a Negro. 
tically at the time of the real beginning of the “sane Fourth” 
Yet never in all our history was a more vicious mode 
followed. Thousands of men from every part of 
the country went to see that exhibition. Hundreds of thousands of 
people eagerly waited for reports of the contest. In the months 
which followed, millions of patrons of motion-picture theaters in 
many sections of the country were treated to views of that brutal 
There are many fathers and mothers, good Christian men 
and women, who would under no circumstances witness such a 
match, much less allow their children to attend a prize-fight. But 
if the children patronized motion-picture theaters two years ago 
they could scarcely have failed to see that match—see it in all its 
degrading reality after they had been forced to see the descriptions 
of it in its details in the newspapers. Those parents would not 
have permitted their children to go to that match, but they did 
allow promoters to bring the match to the children. Another prize- 
fight for the same title is to take place between a Negro and a 
white man on July 4, next. It is scarcely possible that the fight 
Thousands will probably again attend the duel. 


movement. 
of “celebration” 


event. 


can be prevented. 
But it is possible to prevent the fight from being brought to us— 
and to our children. A bill has been presented in congress which 
makes it “unlawful to send or receive, by mail, railway, express, 
water service, or in any other manner, from any state, territory, 
or the District of Columbia to any other state, territory, or the 
District of Columbia, or to bring into this country from any foreign 
country, any film or other pictorial representation of any prize 
fight or encounter of pugilists, under whatever name, or any record 
or account of betting on the same.” Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this may be punished by imprisonment for not exceeding 
one year or a fine of not exceeding $1,000 at the discretion of the 
It will take a strong pull, a united pull, to pass the meas- 
ure, and popular action must be prompt. Petitions to representa- 
tives favoring the measure should be sent at once. For the sake of 
common decency, for the sake of the children in our homes, and 
in order to discourage this desecration of the day which com- 
memorates the beginning of our national freedom, let us do all 
in our power to bring about the passage of the measure now. 


court. 


“All There is to Practice” 


A shaft of light is thrown upon the complacent thought system 
of Dr. J. H. Garrison by a single sentence used in his “Easy Chair” 
report of the Men and Religion Conservation Congress held in New 
York; the 


massing of Christian forces for the wider interests of the kingdom 


recently, Deacribing continent-wide movement as a 


without reference to denominational interests, Dr. Garrison says. 
“This eight months’ campaign was ‘practicing Christian union’, that 
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is, all there is at present to practice, and that is .a great deal.” 

If a Methodist or Baptist had spoken the words which we have 
put in italics they would have had little significance except as indi- 
cating how much work those who plead for Christian unity have 
yet to do. But coming from a Disciple of Christ they are highly 
significant—and ominous. 

Such words register a lapse from our original position to the 
of a denomination among denominations. The inter- 
denominational ideal has been substituted for the wndenomina- 
tional ideal. These inter-denominational- enterprises like Men and 
Religion, Dr. Garrison says, are as much of Christian union as we 
can hope to practice now. At some remote future time, perhaps, 
we may be able to practice more of Christian union, but not now. 

How sharply this style of thinking contrasts with the thought 
system of Thomas Campbell! With him and with the Disciples in 
their earlier period the regnant conception was the insight that 
Christian unity can be practiced now, and it was their purpose to 
practice it. They could not tolerate a complacent partial prac- 
tice of Christian unity. The one distinguishing note of the Dis- 
ciples’ message has been the prophetic announcement that Christian 
was possible now to every Christian soul and to every 
Christian church that wished to practice it. This message was a 
lonely voice in a wilderness of sectarian indifference. The inert 
church responded in words not unlike those used by Dr. Garrison. 
Such words from him give occasion to wonder whether Dr. Garri- 
son’s strenuous advocacy of Federation, and his association with 
imposing looking “Commissions” on Christian unity have caused 
him to abandon the essential Disciple plea. Has our leader been 


position 


unity 


disillusionized ? 








That usually lucid writer, William Durban, recently expressed 
himself in criticism of the movement for the practice of Christian 
A very peculiar twist in his thought was revealed. He 
argued for what he calls “close membership” as follows: “I be- 
lieve that there is a heavenly wisdom in the appointment of bounds 
that may not be broken; in the organization of communities that 
are not of the world though in it; in the refuge provided for 
penitent, weary, devout spirits by the creation of Christian churches 
from which the vain and godless world is excluded. The church of 
Christ not make its boundaries coterminous with those of 
the world.” What man of straw can Mr. Durban be thrusting at? 
To all that he says in that vein every advocate of Christian unity 
will agree. It has not come to our attention that any one desired 
to break down the wall between the church and the world. Such 
unity would certainly not be Christian. The contention of those 
Disciples who take seriously their plea for Christian unity is that 
all walls of division between members of the Church of Christ 
ought to be broken down; and that all walls of division which 
separate some churches of Christ from other churcheg of Christ 
ought to be broken down. It is singular how many irrelevant 
are raised in the discussion of the simple thesis that 
a church of Christ ought to extend the hand of fellowship to any 
person whom Christ has already received into his fellowship. 


union. 


must 


issues 


Rev. A. B. Jones, of Liberty, Mo., one of the youngest minded 
of the older men among Disciples, was honored by William Jewell 
College at its recent commencement with the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. In conferring the degree President Greene spoke of Mr. 
Jones’ long, studious and eventful life as a minister of the gospel, 
of his work as an author and writer, and of his achievements in 
the realm of Christian character. For many years retired from 
active work in the ministry, Dr. Jones’ personality still retains 
the glow and glory of the old days of Proctor and Longan with 
whom he was intimately associated in the deeds and discussions 
of the classic period of Missouri’s Disciple history. That the in- 
stitution choosing thus to honor him should be located in the 
same community in which Dr. Jones resides shows that the appre- 
ciation in which he is held is due not only to his public life 
but to that gracious and vigorous quality of character which even 
neighborly intimacy cannot discount. And for this he is now 
receiving the congratulations of all who know him. 

Dr. J. M. Buckley, whose retirement from the editorship of 
the New York Christian Advocate is the most important event in 
religious journalism the past year, was always prominent as a 
debater on the floor of the quadrennial conferences of the Metho- 
dist denomination. In reporting the Chicago conference some 
years ago a facetious newspaper writer said that “Dr. Buckley 
was in session at the Auditorium”! 

—Judging from the fury with which the Christian Standard rages 
it is apparent that the detection of its purpose to suppress a por- 
tion of the Gilliland address is somewhat disconcerting. 
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Hypocrisy, a Universal Fault 


“He Began to Say Unto His Disciples First of All, Beware Ye of 
the Leaven of the Pharisees, Which Is Hypocrisy.” Luke 12:1. 


Human nature is full of contradictions. 
The same man is conscious of love and of 
hatred. In the same personality the most 
remarkable courage, and the most amazing 
cowardice co-exist. The same individual ex- 
periences in his own life the force of virtue 
and of vice. How men hate hypocrisy, and 
yet how much there is of it in the world! 
And all this is as true of the saint as of 
the sinner, using those words as we com- 
monly use them. It is to be noticed that 
the words of my text were addressed by 
our Lord to his disciples “first of all.” That 
is the introductory emphasis. He was speak- 
ing in an atmosphere of hostile criticism. 
The Pharisees had been opposing him. They 
had manifested their hypocrisy in the most 
remarkable manner, and he turned to his 
disciples, and said to them first of all, in the 
presence of this manifestation on the part 
of the Pharisees, “Beware ye of the leaven 
of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy.” 

Stirred His Anger. 

That hypocrisy is hateful, we are all 
agreed. That it is a subtle peril threaten- 
ing even the friends of Jesus, is evident from 
the fact of this explicit warning. That it 
is one of the most prolific sources of the de- 
struction of human life, is evident from the 
fact that it constantly stirred the anger of 
the Lord, and called for his severest con- 
demnation. Speaking generally, I should be 
prepared to declare that the only occasions 
upon which words that burned and scorched 
fell from the lips of Christ, were the occa- 
sions when he stood in the presence of hyp- 
ocrisy. He was never angry with a. sinner 
overtaken in some vulgar and venal form of 
sin; but hypocrisy stirred his anger to its 
very depths. There must be a reason for 
this. 

Divesting our minds of all prejudice, let 
us attempt to understand the nature of the 
peril against which our Lord warned his dis- 
ciples upon this particular occasion, and 
against which his anger so often manifested 
itself; and let us do so by a threefold in- 
quiry. First, what is hypocrisy? Secondly, 
why are men hypocrites? Finally, what is 
the issue of hypocrisy? 

Playing a Part. 

When we ask our first question, the an- 
swer is perfectly simple in certain ways. 
Hypocrisy is the playing of a part in which 
the player has no real part; or in other 
words, it is acting under an assumed char 
acter. That is hypocrisy. 

But let me immediately say, that the call- 
ing of an actor is in itself absolutely and 
entirely legitimate. The actor is an inter- 
preter, an interpreter of literature; and 
therefore an interpreter of human life, as 
human life is represented in literature. The 
good actor will help men to understand Ham- 
let, as the ordinary man cannot understand 
Hamlet by reading the page. 

The condition of good acting is threefold. 
The actor who would interpret King Lear 
to an audience, must first entirely forget 
himself. Self-abnegation is the fundamental 
qualification for good acting. He must, in 
the second place, understand King Lear. He 
must in the third place, abandon himself 
with passion and energy to the expression of 
King Lear. That is true in all acting. The 
actor is not King Lear, but he must forget 
that he is himself, and imagine he is King 
Lear. This man is not King Lear, but he 
must take time to understand him; his 
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frenzy, his agony, his madness. He must 
get into the very spirit of King Lear, and 
then he must let himself go. 

Now follow me. In serious and actual life 
there is a difference. Hypocrisy is the mis- 
use of that art. Hypocrisy is the acting 
of a part with intent to deceive; and the 
difference between acting which is legitimate, 
and hypocrisy, is the difference between in- 
terpretation and misinterpretation. 


Two Kinds of Hypocrisy. 


Now let us approach our inquiry from an- 
other standpoint. What is hypocrisy in the 
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sense of the text? It might be dealt with 
in very many ways, but in this hour, I shall 
confine myself to two forms in which hyp- 
ocrisy is manifested today. There is the 
hypocrisy that imitates goodness. There is 
the hypocrisy that imitates badness. 

There is the hypocrisy that imitates good- 
ness. I think I need not tarry with it long. 
Alas! we are all familiar with the man who 
is attempting to make other men believe that 
he is good, while in very deed he is bad; the 
evil man who adopts the pose of goodness, 
observes the habits of goodness. He speaks 
the language of goodness; and yet at the 
center of his being, there is the desire for 
evil. In hours that are secluded and safe 
from human observation, he indulges in the 
secret practice of evil, and in the deepest fact 
of personality the spirit of the man is evil 
in itself. The man is evil; he practices evil; 
he desires evil; but before his fellowmen he 
hides these essential things of his being. 


As to Badness. 


But there is another. form of hypocrisy. 
There is the hypocrisy that acts badness. 
In this case, I begin by speaking of the 
man himself. In the heart of the man that 
I have in mind is a sincere desire after good- 
ness. Indeed, he will secretly practice deeds 
of goodness, and the tone and temper and 
spirit of the man in the profoundest fact of 
his humanity, approximates with desire to- 
ward goodness; but he acts before men as 
though he were evil. His speech is the 
speech of evil, the very habits of his life 
are the habits of evil, the attitude that he 
maintains is the attitude of evil. He affects 
to laugh at religion, in spite of that under- 
lying desire after goodness, that profound 
and deep wish in his heart for the highest; 
he is always attempting to make men be- 
lieve that he has no sympathy with these 


things, that he is given to evil, and that he 
loves evil. That is hypocrisy as certainly 
and as undoubtedly as is the other. 

But while these attitudes are equally peril- 
ous, the influence of the man who while 
desiring goodness affects badness, is more 
terrible upon other men than the influence 
of the man who being evil, pretends to be 
good. 

Why Hypocrites? 

From that I turn immediately to the sec- 
ond question, so closely related to it. Why 
are men hypocrites? I shall give the first 
answer, in order that I may lead to the sec- 
ond which is the profounder one. The sur- 
face answer is this: The inspiration of hyp- 
ocrisy is the fear of man. That is always 
the reason for it. Find me a man who is 
imitating goodness and attempting to make 
men believe that he is good; the real mean- 
ing of his action is that he is seeking the 
approval cf man, and underneath that search 
for the approval of man lies something 
meaner yet, even more wicked. 

But now let us go a little more deeply into 
this matter. I meet young men constantly 
who are hypocrites in this respect. In the 
deepest of them, which sometimes you touch 
in a moment unexpected to themselves, there 
is an admiration, a desire for goodness; and 
yet they masquerade in the mask of wicked- 
ness. Why? There is only one answer, the 
fear of man which brings a snare. They are 
afraid to confess goodness because they fear 
the scoff of humanity, afraid to confess to 
the underlying desire for goodness, because 
they fear loss of some kind in relationship 
with their fellowmen. This is of the essence 
of cowardice. 

Fear Man. 

But now let us go a little more deeply 
into this matter. Why does a man fear a 
man? There is but one answer, and if Solo- 
mon gave us the first declaration in his 
proverb when he said, “The fear of man 
bringeth a snare,” then David in one of his 
psalms gave us the profounder answer when 
he said: “There is no fear of God before his 
eyes.” Why is a man afraid of man? Be- 
cause he does not fear God. 

Or else, and perhaps this is but the other 
side of the same truth, the hypocrite is de- 
fying his government. Hypocrisy in the last 
analysis is sin against God, and sin against 
humanity. Hypocrisy is a sin that breaks 
Christ’s first commandment, “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind.” 
Hypocrisy consequently is a sin that violates 
his second commandment, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” Why are men 
hypocrites? Because they forget God, and 
are therefore afraid of their fellowmen. 

The Issue. 

Finally, what is the issue of hypocrisy? 
The answer is found in the text, and in its 
context. The answer is in the actual words 
of warning, “Beware ye of the leaven of the 
Pharisees which is hypocrisy.” Our Lord 
did not merely say, “Beware of hypocrisy, 
which belongs to the Pharisees,” but “Be- 
ware ye of the leaven of the Pharisees, which 
is hypocrisy.” lLeaven transforms secretly, 
silently, surely, all that it touches, until it 
changes it into its own nature. 

And therefore, as a sequence from which 
there can be no escape, not only is the issue 
of hypocrisy this leavening of the life; .it 

(Continued on page 15.) 
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CHAPTER IX.—Continued. 

“You say in your letter to your mother 
that you feel the bottom has dropped out 
of everything. Why? Because a stranger 
to you who has some reputation as a pub- 
lic speaker has made some statements which 
destroy your faith in religion. 

“Do you think that is a very sensible 
thing for you to do—to let a man you have 
never seen before come along and in one 
address take from you the faith of years? 
Would you let a man you didn’t know des- 
troy your faith in your mother so quickly? 
Would you simply take his word for it, be- 
cause he said so? 

“You must remember, Walter, that some 
of the finest theologians and scholars in 
the world believe in and teach the miracles 
and a personal God and a personal divine 
Christ and a personal resurrection. I don’t 
mean old fashioned scholars, but men who 
are up to date, who rank with the best in 
the thinking world. If Dr. Powers does not 
believe in the resurrection there are other 
men, better scholars than he is, who do. 
You have no right to let one man’s state- 
ments be final for you. 

“You say again that you don’t see what 
is the use of being good, and you ask if it 
pays to be religious, citing the example of 
the fast set in Burrton, who, you say, seem 
to be pretty happy, and free from anxiety 
about others, etc. Walter, do you know 
that is the most terrible thing that can be 
said about a human creature? That he is 
satisfied like an animal with an animal’s 
appetite and passions, and careless of any- 
one else or of the world’s moral needs? 
The flies that buzz over a battlefield have 
the same indifference for the agony and 
struggle going on under them. And would 
you even now while under the depression 
you describe, really care to risk your life 
by becoming like the men in the fast set? 
Don’t you know that they are sowing the 
wind to reap the whirlwind? 

“The main facts of life always remain 
the same. We may learn more about the 
facts, but we can’t change the real nature 
and needs of mankind by any belief or ab- 
sence of belief. Even if there were no God 
and no future and no miracles and no 
Jesus of history, sin would be sin and its 
harvest the same; goodness and right and 
virtue would always be the same and their 
harvest the same. But men can not live 
without God without living in hopeless des- 
pair. Walter, what did Christ come into 
the world for, if not to do for us the very 
things we really needed and were dying to 
get? He revealed God to us. Made the 
future plain. Showed man his duty to his 
neighbor. Brought light and Kfe and joy 
into the world. The Christmas season we 
have enjoyed together eught to show you 
(and it will when this cloud has gone from 
your heart) that the world owes more to 
Jesus Christ than to any other being. The 
best conditions in the world are found where 
Christ has been most lonored and his 
teachings best obeyed. The wrongs of the 
world are being righted in his name. And 
the kingdom of God is taking the place of 
the kingdoms of physical might. 





“All this, your father and mother believe, 


could not be true if Jesus were a mere 
man, It is the presence of the divine and 
superhuman, not supernatural, but super- 
human, which has made all this redemption 
of the world possible. 

“Wialter, trust in God. Believe in Christ. 
Pray. Seek the light. Keep doing right. 
Get to work for others. All the inventions 
in creation are not worth anything if your 
own soul has no motive power and no track 
to run on. Religion is as natural as eating 
and drinking. Prayer is as natura] as sleep 
or work. And I believe with all my might 
that my feelings are as trustworthy as my 
reason when both are exercised in a healthy, 
happy way. 

“T haven’t any fear for you. It is too bad 
you can not get help from some of the 
teachers in the school. There must be some- 
thing wrong with the management of an 
educational institution when the teachers 
know everything except the moral needs of 
the students. 

“Can’t your friend, Bauer, help you? 
You say you have never talked with him. 
Try it. From one or two talks I had with 
him while he was with us I gained the 
impression that he was deeply religious. 
Affectionately, your father, 

“Paul Douglas.” 

Both of these letters reached Walter about 
the same time and he read and reread them 
and received vast help from them, more than 
he himself knew at the time. But he could 
not throw off the feeling of depression and 
fear that seemed to haunt his spirit. He 
longed to talk the thing over with someone 
and the day after his father’s letter came, 
he resolved to take Bauer into his confi- 
dence. He had never talked with him on any 
serious questions except when Bauer had 
confided in him about his home troubles, 
and the occasions were rare and only oc- 
curred at times when Bauer was so tortured 
with lonesomeness that he could not endure 
it any longer and fled to Walter as he did 
that night in the shop, when he first appealed 
to him for his friendship. 

They had gone up to Walter’s room to- 
gether, and had just finished a discussion 
over Bauer’s incubator and the arrangement 
for the thermostat when Walter said sud- 
denly: 

“Felix, I can’t talk this stuff any longer. 
I want to take up something else, if you 
don’t mind. Of course, you’ve noticed I’ve 
not been up to the mark lately, haven’t 
you?” 

“Yes.” Bauer blushed as he said it. He 
had noted Walter’s condition, but if truth 
be told his own state of hopeless feeling 
towards Helen had absorbed him to such an 
extent that he had not paid the attention 
to Walter’s feelings that he otherwise might. 
No one quite so egotistic as your hopeless 
lover. The world of Bauer revolved around 
the star of Helen, and the rest of the uni- 
verse, including Walter, was for the time 
being not counted as there. With Walter's 
trouble now made more apparent to him, 
Bauer's mind at once waked up and stood 
ready alert to listen to him. 

I might as well confess that Dr. Powers’ 








address two weeks ago knocked the props 
out from under me. What he said cut 
under me like a great engine that destroyed 
my faith.” 

“You mean your faith in God?” asked 
Bauer, in a tone almost of horror. 

“Well, no, not that exactly. I don’t think 
enyone could reason me out of a belief in 
God. But when Dr. Powers got through < 
felt as if all the God he believed in was a 
kind of electrical force, a little bigger unit 
of amperes. A sort of international ampere, 
so to speak, but not much more.” 

“Do you mean that you can’t say ‘Our 
Father’ any more?” 

Walter was silent half a minute. When 
he looked up at Bauer his face was hag- 
gard. 

“I haven’t prayed any since that address. 
What is the use of prayer if God is a ma- 
chine ?” 

“But if God is a machine, who made the 
machine ?” 

Walter stared. Bauer went on. 

“And if God is only high power electricity 
or force, who made the high power or force? 
One machine can’t make another. And a 
machine that really thinks and plans, is not 
a machine but a Being.” 

Walter did not answer. He was brooding. 
Finally he said: “Do you really believe in 
miracles and the superhuman and the resur- 
rection and future and—and a Personal Re- 
deemer and all that?” 

“Do I?” Bauer did a thing Walter had 
never seen him do before. Me got up and 
began to walk the floor. 

“If I didn’t believe in a Personal God 
who loves me and in a Personal Redeemer 
who saves me and in a future life which is 
going to develop me, I might as well be just 
an animal and be done with it. What ad- 
vantage have we over the antmals if there 
is nothing to it but flesh and blood and eat- 
ing and drinking and dying? 

“But I simply take my stand on what 
Jesus did and said and was. I don’t go back 
on that and try to philosophize much, though 


,I can give answers all day long for my re- 


ligious faith. I wouldn’t give anything for 
it if I couldn’t reason it out. I’ve been 
through all the books—Kant and Hegel and 
Straus and Feuerbach and Schopenhauer and 
Schleiermacher and no end. My father was 
steeped in all the old world philosophies. I 
don’t think they ever helped him any. At 
least not to make a better man of him. 
Why, Walter, do you know your father 
and mother are the products of Christian 
faith, and there isn’t anything finer in all 
the world. Where would you go to find a 
human being who was nearer the perfection 
of all noble, unselfish, beautiful traits of 
character than your mother, who is the 
product of a simple Christian faith? 


“My father and mother have always 
sneered at simple faith. They are sceptics. 
What has their scepticism ever done for 
them? Today they are both——” Bauer 
choked, and after a long pause, during which 
Walter looked at him sympathetically, he 
said quietly: 

“I had to have something different from 
their Godless scheme of life or I believe I 
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would have gone mad. And, thank the 
Father, I found it. If I hadn’t I'd been 
worse than the fastest of the fast set here. 
I wouldn’t have stopped short of the vilest. 
I would have been a crowned head of beast- 
liness. And nothing saved me from it but 
Jesus Christ. Could a man have done that? 
Could anyone have done it who didn’t be- 
lieve in a future and a spiritual life?” 

Bauer came back to his chair and sat 
down. Walter seemed much impressed by 
what he said and the way ne said it. At 
last he remarked thoughtfully: 

“You never told me anything of this be- 
fore. I never understood you felt so, or 
had such a faith.” 

“No, I’ve kept my light under a bushel. 
But man’s religion is the most sacred thing 
about him. Why don’t we talk more about 
it? I don’t know unless with me it’s been 
an excess of sensitiveness.” 

“T understand and thank you, Felix,” said 
Walter after another long silence. 

During the days that followed he had many 
more talks with Bauer, all or which did him 
vast good. Bauer, once he had opened the 
door of his soul, threw away all reserve and 
invited Walter into the very noly of holies. 

They also had plenty of argument. But 
Walter was no match for the German stu- 
dent, who in his long hours of solitary ex- 
istence, had managed to de an astonishing 
quantity of reading and posted himself on all 
sorts of difficult subjects witn the German 
habit of exactness and thoroughness in mat- 
ters of detail, so that he soon had Walter 
hopelessly beaten when it came to debate 
over religion and its office. 

Finally Walter began slowty to regain his 
buoyancy and before the spring vacation he 
had found a standing place tor his faith and 
a reason for his religion, so much so that he 
said to Bauer one Sunday evening after 
they had come up to the room after hearing 
Mr. Harris at the church: “Felix, I almost 
believe I could be a preacher. I believe I 
almost have a message.” 

Bauer was immensely pleased. 

“You are going to come out all right. 
You couldn’t help it with such a mother.” 

And yet, strange as it may seem, at that 
very moment Walter’s mother was passing 
through a crisis that was testing her Chris- 
tian faith even more severely than Walter’s 
had been tested. There could be no doubt 
at all but that Esther’s pure and steadfast 
aoul would win the victory; but oh, the 
heartache of sorrowing motherhood ! Will it 
ever cease? 

Louis Douglas had been for several months 
a source of anxiety to both Paul and Esther. 
As winter wore on he comptained more and 
more of school. One evening he broke out 
in such a torrent of appeal to his father to 
let him give up his studies that Paul com- 
pelled himself to think of the boy as his 
first duty and reproaching himself that he 
had paid little heed to him on account of 
political matters, he listened to Louis that 
evening and in a pause of his flood of words 
asked the boy to come into the library and 
have it out seriously. 

The legislature was in session and Douglas 
was overwhelmed with committee work, with 
shaping up bills, and winning converts to 
his ideas of reform. He had anticipated op- 
position and difficulties of various sorts, but 
the actual thing that confronted him was so 
much greater than he had supposed possible 
that he almost let go at one time, in disgust, 
and vowed he would never enter politics 
again. Next day he was back in the game 


to stay. But from the beginning to the end of 
the legislative session he was blocked in 
nearly every effort he made for clean, honest 
Teform of old, corrupt and selfish party de- 
vices. In his soul he knew, and those who 
knew him knew, that he was heart and soul 
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for the good of the people. ‘The measures he 
wanted put into law had nv possible self- 
seeking in them. He was clean and upright 
in every detail of his private and public 
life, yet he faced every day facts like 
these: 

The other paper in Milton contained col- 
umns of abuse, or misrepresentation ona of 
downright charges of self-seeking against 
him. Man after man in the party that had 
asked him to run for Senator came to him 
to beg him to desist from his fight on cor- 
porations that broke the laws and charged 
the people prohibitive prices for the neces- 
sities of life. Party worshipers like the 
Hon. Mr. Maxwell besieged the committee 
room pleading for harmony, meaning by 
“harmony,” a slavish compromise with the 
greed and influence of money and power that 
might help the party if they were let alone. 
Letters flooded him from all parts of the state 
begging him or threatening him to leave 
well alone. Some of the very men who had, 
during the election campaign, promised to 
stay with him and help push his bills, lied 
outright, broke their promises and called him 
a deserter and a party traitor. Old friends 
who had stood by him for years, left him 
and in some cases became his bitterest ene- 
mies. Bill after bill framed with only one 
great-hearted purpose to benefit all the peo- 
ple went through the grinding process of de- 
traction, of villification, of amendment and 
final defeat. A little handrul of members 
rallied around him, But the greed forces of 
the entire state were on the other side. The 
selfish corporations, the highwaymen of com- 
merce, the whiskey powers fighting for their 
lives to maintain the license system of the 
state, the gang of thugs that lived on the 
gambling house and the barter in human 
blood in the sale of virtue and the degrada- 
tion of boys and girls, all fought him. The 
newspapers that print liquor and other ques- 
tionable advertisements, the miscroscopic 
men who made a living by appointment to 
little political dirty jobs, the horde of hun- 
gry office seekers who didn’t know 
“America” from the latest vaudeville rag- 
time, the plunderers of the treasury who live 
without any visible means or support except 
what they boldly stole from contracts on 
public works, the princely robbers who are 
the crowned heads of special privilege, whose 
wives and daughters figure m the society 
columns as leaders in those useful callings 
of bridge whist and select receptions, the 
great and ignorant mob of pygmies who never 
had the capacity for a political idea bigger 
than their own diminutive measurement, the 
newspaper and magazine hacks who live on 
abuse of everybody who has a high ideal, 
all joined in the whoop and chase after 
Douglas of the fourth district, branded him 
as a fakir, an idiot, a senseless dreamer, an 
egotist, a demagogue, a party traitor, a 
knocker, and every other objectionable kind 
of disturber of the peace, meaning by “peace,” 
the peace of those who are let alone by re- 
formers to rob the state, degrade politics, 
enthrone injustice, keep the party in power 
and re-elect themselves. 

And this is the kind of thing the preacher 
urges his high spirited young men to confront 
if they go into public careers. Do you 
think American politics could be made more 
attractive to the strong men of this nation 
if some of the abuse and personal sewer 
methods were eliminated? Do you think all 
this gutter spattering is necessary to reach 
conclusions and arrive at a final better con- 
dition for the nation’s life? Do you think 
that even if discussion and defence of opin- 
ion are necessary in the settlement of great 
public affairs, it is also in order to question 
a man’s purity of purpose, his patriotism and 
his personal devotion to a great ideal? 

Paul’s whole nature was stirred by what 
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he was going through and his absorption in 
the matters nearest his heart was so com- 
plete that it was with no ordinary shock he 
came to realise that his own son was in a 
critical condition. As a father he reproached 
himself for neglecting the boy under the plea 
of trying to reform the state. And when he 
began to question Louis that night he rap- 
irly noted the lad’s physical condition and 
took account of his manner which, the more 
he studied it, was not at all reassuring. 

“Tell me, now, Louis, what you want. Be- 
gin at the beginning and hide nothing.” 

Louis looked sullenly at his father. 

“You haven’t time to listen to me. You 
never have.” 

“Yes, I have. I'll take it.” Paul felt 
more self-reproach every minute he eyed 
Louis. And as he looked at him he could 
not help thinking of how much the boy re- 
sembled in many ways Esther’s brother 
Louis, who used to give him such concern. 

“Well, father, I want to quit High School. 
I don’t like it. I hate it.” 

“Why? Tell me honestly now. I can’t 
help you unless you give me the real facts.” 

“I don’t like the teachers. They nag me. 
I hate them.” 

“Hate them? You mean all of your teach- 
ers?” 

“Well, most of them. They criticise me 
and make fun of me. Miss Barrows showed 
what I wrote about tuberculosis to every 
other teacher in the school.” 

“Go on,” said Paul, after a pause. 

“T can’t get the English. I don’t under- 
stand the long definitions. 1 am not cut out 
for a scholar.” 

“Have you tried?” 

“Yes, I have. But the harder I try, the 
worse it is.” 

“What lessons are you carrying?” 

“English, algebra, physics, manual train- 
ing, German and chemistry.” 

sell me now,” said Paul, good-naturedly, 
“which one of these studies you hate the 
least.” 

Louis laughed. “I don’t like any studies.” 

“But which one would you choose first if 
you couldn’t help yourself?- 

“Manual training.” 

“What do you do in that?” 

“Oh, I plane and saw and gfue up boards 
and make things.” 

“What things?” 

Louis hesitated. “You'll laugh.” 

“No, I won’t.” Paul felt more like crying 
than laughing as Louis eyed him doubtfully. 

“Great God!” he felt like saying to him- 
self. “Here I have been so busy with every- 
body else’s affairs that my own son is afraid 
of me.” 

“Well, I finished a writing desk the other 
day. I was going to give it to mother for 
her birthday. I brought it home last night.” 

“A writing desk! Let me see it.” 

“It’s in my room,” Louis said with some 
hesitation. 

“IT want to see it,” said Paul. He rose 
to go up stairs and had got as far as the 
hall when the telephone rang. 

“Go on. I'll come as soon as I answer 
this,” Paul said, and Louis hurried up stairs 
as if he wanted to get there some time before 
his father. 

The man at the other end of the tele- 
phone wire was an angry committeeman at 
the State House. 

“T say,” he exclaimed in a strident voice 
taat clanged into the receiver like a personal 
insult. “When are you coming down? We’ve 
been waiting here over an hour.” 

Paul made a lightning decision and an- 
swered. “I can’t come down tonight. [f 
have a very important engagement else- 
where.” 

(To be continued.) 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE BIBLE 


I. THE FULNESS OF TIME. 


[This article is the first of a short but 
very interesting series prepared by Ida 
Withers Harrison on “Shakespeare and the 
Bible.” ] 

Those of us who believe with Hamlet that 
“there is a divinity that shapes our ends,” 
that in the majestic 


religion, 


believe also God is 


course of all history and social 


progress in our race. 
In our teaching of the advent of the Lord 


Jesus Christ, we claim that the greatest 
event in the world’s history came in its 
perfect and appointed time. The chosen 


nation, after the long discipline that its 
stubbornness and wilfulness made necessary, 
was at last grounded in its worship of the 
The dispersion of the Jews 


nucleus of 


one true God. 


made in every city of note a 
Jehovah worshippers, whose presence was a 
idolatry and heathenism. 


crumbling men 


protest against 


False religions were and 
were longing for something better to satisfy 
their immortal souls, than man-made gods, 
and fantastic philosophers. It was a time 
of peace in a world given over to war—a 
time when the new gospel could be spoken 
and writen to the known in one uni- 
versal tongue, the Greek, when the travelers 
of Jesus Christ could have the protection of 
the law of universal government, the 
Roman. And Paul, the apostle to 
the Gentiles, which means the apostle to 
the world, claim that he divine 


will, when he wrote, “the good pleasure of 


world 


one 
did not 
came by 


God separated me from my mother’s womb, 
and called me by his grace.” 

The student of history, goes to it 
with ripe culture and a reverent heart, can 
find the man, the and the hour 
matching each other with a perfection that 
And 


voices 


who 
movement, 


bespeaks a wise and controlling hand. 
faith to that great 
their their fulness of 
voices in literature, as well as in his- 
It certainly seems 


I have believe 


sound messages in 
time 
tory and social progress. 
that with Shakespeare’s writing the bright 
consummate flower of English literature 
was planted and into its rare and 
beautiful bloom in the very fulness of time. 

Greene, the says of the times 
of Shakespeare, “that the sphere of human 
interest this time as never 


burst 


historian, 


was widened at 


before or since, by the revelation of a new 
heaven, and a new earth.” 
A New Heaven and Earth. 
The Protestant Reformation was hardly 


forty years old when Shakespeare was born. 
It opened the word of God to the world, that 
that for had been literally 
buried in dead languages, in Hebrew and 
Greek Latin, and only .to 
scholars churchmen. Tyndale 


word centuries 
accessible 
and When 
translated the New Testament into English 


and 


in 1526, we read “that groups met here and 
there to read in a great book of heresy all 
night, certain chapters of the Evan- 
gelists in English.” This opening of the 
word of God to all broke the authority of 


one 


and cardinal, by showing that every 


man could have direct access to his Saviour 


pope 


and his heavenly Father, without following 


the tortuous road of intercession through 
priest, and saint, and Virgin. This new 
heaven of spirit and thought was accom- 


panied by a new vision of the materia] uni- 
verse for it was only in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century that the discoveries of 
Coperincus were brought home to the general 


intelligence of the world by Kepler and 
Galileo. 

There was literally a new world, for 
Shakespeare was born but seventy years 
after Columbus weighed anchor on _ the 
shores of the West Indies. He lived in the 
days when that daring seaman, Francis 


Drake, first sailed around the globe, when 
Raleigh and Cortez brought news of strange 
lands and stranger peoples—when dreamland 
and no marvel or 


ceased to be dreamland, 


adventure that befell lady or knight was 
stranger than the tales weather beaten 
mariners from unknown seas were telling 


every day to merchants on the streets. 
New Birth of Nationalism. 
To these large and world wide sources of 
birth of 
called 


added a new 


worthy to be 


poetic fervor was 
nationalism, almost 
patriotism, when patriotism was almost an 
unknown virtue. The “spacious days of 
great Elizabeth” witnessed a growth of the 
nation in stability and power; its culmin- 
event happened in Shakespeare's 
young manhood in thé victory the 
Armada, which brought not only deliverance 
from Spain, but the rolling away of the 


Catholie terror, which had hung like a cloud 


ating 
over 


over the people since the dark days of 
Bloody Mary. 
New Birth of Literature. 
Added to these, or as a result of these 


favoring circumstances, there was a new 
birth of literature in the days of the Virgin 
Queen. Since the time of Chaucer, two hun- 
dred years before, no voice had spoken in 
the English tongue worthy of note; the 
world of thought was untrodden forest, full 
of unknown paths upon which the new poets 
could enter—all was fresh and full of en- 
chantment. And they found an audience 
hungry for their messages. Before this, the 
dominant figures in English history had 
been statesmen and warriors, but these were 
now dwarfed by the greater figures of poets 


and philosophers. A nobler presence than 


Cecil in Elizabeth’s antechamber was the 
singer, Edmund Spencer, who laid his 
Faerie Queen at her feet—a greater than 
Walsingham was the young philosopher, 
Bacon, musing over the problems of his 
Novum Organum. 

And this native English literature was 
enriched by the choicest new-found treaa- 


ures of the literature of other lands; before 
the end of the century, the greatest histori- 
ans and poets of Greece and Rome, as well 
as the great Italian writers were translated 
Chapman’s version of Homer 
this time—that version 
new world to Keats long 


into English. 
printed at 
which opened a 


was 


after and he wrote on first reading it, 
“Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken, 
Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacifim—and his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise, 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 
Doubtleas like 
knew small 


who 


Keats, 
like 


Shakespeare, 
Latin and 


less Greek felt 





him, when this classic world of gods and 
heroes was opened to him in this splendid 
translation. 

The Rise of the Drama. 


But the distinctive literature of the 
Elizabethan age was not to be poetry like 
Sidney’s and Spencer’s, or philosopny like 
Bacon’s, or ecclesiastical polity like 


Hooker’s, it was to enter a new and distinc- 
tive arena of its own. 

What the essay was to the world of the 
eighteenth century, what the novel and the 
daily paper are to the men of our day, the 
drama was to the times of Elizabeth and 
James; there were no newspapers, no maga- 


zines, no prose fiction—the drama was the 
only form of intellectual recreation; there 
they learned history, they found criticism, 


. 


they heard comments on current events. 
The queen was its splendid patron; when 
she took those journeys among her subjects 
of which she was so fond, her progress from 
country castle to country castle was cele- 
brated by a succession of plays and _ inter- 
How vividly Scott has painted the 
pageants the Earl of Leicester arranged 
when she visited him at Kenilworth. 

But while royalty and nobles and scholars 
patronized the stage, yet it was the people 
who created the drama. The theater was 
often the courtyard of an inn, or a mere 
such as is still seen at country 
fairs.. Much of the audience sat under the 
open sky—a few covered seats in the gal- 
leries, which ran around, formed the boxes 
for wealthier spectators, while the nobility 
sat upon the actual stage. Rude as it was, 
all the world was there. It was not until 
the middle of the queen’s reign, about 1580, 
that a public theater erected—before 
its close, in 1604, eighteen playhouses 
existed in London alone. 

It seemed inevitable that at this time 
writers of this new and favored literature 
should appear; so we find in the interval 
between the beginnings of English drama, 
and the closing of the theaters by the Puri- 
tans, about a half century, fully fifty dram- 
atic poets—a number of them of the first 
rank. It was the very fulness of time when 
the one peerless and unapproachable figure 
in English drama and verse should make 
his entrance on the stage of life. 

All things combined to make his message 
complete; the new national consciousness 
found utterance in his splendid series of his- 
torical plays; the opening of the literatures 
of other lands doubtless inspired his French, 
Italian, Greek and Roman dramas; and the 
discovery of new worlds and new peoples 
exalted his conception of man beyond racial 
and sectional lines, and gave that touch of 
universality to his characters that makes 
them kin to the whole world, and to all 
times. I, W. H. 


ludes. 


booth, 


was 


Sanitary Apartments for the 
Poor 


About three years ago Mrs. W. K. Van- 
derbilt, Sr., decided that one of the best 
ways to fight the spread of the white plague 


- would be the erection of sanitary homes 


for the poor, Therefore, she selected a site 
on the East River, New York, taking ip 
most of the space between East Seventy- 
seventh and East Seventy-eighth Streets, and 
had plans drawn for a type of apartment 
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building that may well serve as a model 
for the world. The buildings are now com- 
pleted and are said to be beyond criticism 
from a hygienic or any other point of view. 

The entire roof space of the structures 
is given over to gardens and playgrounds, 
covered and uncovered, and loggias where 
tenants may enjoy the sunshine and fresh 
air at all times. Access to the roofs is 
obtained by means of the open-air stair- 
ways which adjoin every suite of rooms. 
The stairways make each apartment a unit 
communicating with the others only through 
the open air, and thus the dark, ill-ven- 
tilated, disease-breeding interior halls of the 
ordinary tenement building are eliminated. 
The staircases are protected from rain and 
snow by glass louvers, which project from 


each story. 


The apartments are in suites of three 
and four rooms; two bedrooms, a kitchen 
and bathroom being rented as one suite, 
or three bedrooms, a kitchen and bathroom. 
The rooms rent for from one dollar and 
twenty-five cents to two dollars a week 
per room, so that a family small enough 
to live comfortable in two bedrooms and a 
kitchen would pay three dollars and seventy- 
five cents per week. 

The electric lighting, as well as the heat 
and water, is included in the rent, the only 
additional charge being for the gas used 
in cooking. Meals will be served at cost 


in a special restaurant.—Popular Me- 
chanics. 
Woman’s Doings 
—The Senate has voted to give Mrs. 


Schley’s present income is only about $420 a 
per month pension. It is said that Mrs. 
Schly’s present income is only about $420 a 
year. 

—Mrs. Ellen Spencer Musey, dean of the 
Washington College of Law, has the dis- 
tinction of being the only woman law school 
dean in the world. She further is famous 
for her knowledge of law, and for her work 
for the uplifting of the conditions of women 
and children. She framed the Musey act, 
which, in the District of Columbia, gives 
mothers equal rights over minor children 
with the fathers, and gives married women 
the right to control the money they them- 
selves earn. 

—The estate of Mrs. Caroline W. Astor, 
widow of William Astor, and long the leader 
of New York society, amounted to little 
more than $100,000, according to the final 
accounting of surviving executors filed in 
the supreme court of New York. Col. John 
Jacob Astor was one of the executors. 

—Seventy-two widows, sixty-three of 
whom lost their husbands in the Titanic dis- 
aster, have already received or will soon re- 
ceive nearly one-half of the $150,000 fund 
raised by the Red Cross emergency relief 
committee at New York. A Miss Flood lost 
nine relatives on the sinking ship. 

—Maud Ballington Booth says she cannot 
explain why there are comparatively so few 
women in prisons, not being able to decide 
whether it is due to the high character of 
the women, or the presence of men on the 
juries. The last-named reason is easily the 
explanation of the small number of women 
in the jails and penitentiaries of the land. 
Men juries positively will not convict women 
murderers. 

—Miss Abby S. Mayhew, for eighteen 
years director of physical training for women 
at the University of Wisconsin, has accepted 
a similar post in the Chinese republic, the 
work being conducted by the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association. Miss Mayhew is 
going out under the auspices of the National 
Christian Association of the United States. 

—The Russian duma has adopted a bill 
permitting women to practice law. 
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| Church Life 


Work has begun on the new building at 
Kearney, Neb. 





Property has been purchased and plans 
adopted for the erection of a $25,000 cnurch 
at Red Oak, Ia. 


George W. Holden has resigned his work 
at Clinton, Ky., and will take work in 
Transylvania University ‘this fall. 

The little son of J. H. 
Sunday-school Superintendent of 
was drowned at Galena, Mo., June 11. 


Bryan, State 
Missouri, 


The Sunday-schools of Pikes Peak region, 
Colorado, held* their annual convention at 
Third Church, Colorado Springs, June 18-20. 


Carey E. Morgan, pastor of Vine Street 
Church, is preaching a profitable and practi- 
cal series of sermons on “Problems of Every- 
day Life.” 

The Northeastern Iowa District Conven- 
tion came to a close at Waterloo, June i, 
and was followed by the state Sunday-school 
convention. 


J. A. Lytell, formerly pastor at California, 
Pa:, and at one time district evangelist of 
Illinois, has accepted a call to First Church, 
New Castle, Pa. 


Special services at Central Church, Hunt- 
ington, Ind., celebrated the completion of 
four years’ ministry there by the pastor, 
Elmer Ward Cole. 


W. H. Applegate completed a year’s work 
as pastor of the Goldfield Church and moved 
with his family to Braymer, Mo., to under- 
take the work there. 


Two men’s classes at Decatur are studying 
and discussing social problems instead of the 
usual lessons. They are those at Central 
Christian Church and First Methodist. 


First Church, Seattle, has extended a call 
to Loren Fisher, who recently resigned from 
First Church, New York, to continue the 
work which he had undertaken temporarily. 


Commencement week at Keuka College, 
Keuka Park, N. Y., began June 18, and will 
continue until the twenty-fifth. Joseph A. 
Serena delivered the baccalaureate sermon 
and Z. T. Sweeney the commencement 
address. 


Russell Thrapp has completed six months 
of very successful work at First Church, Los 
Angeles, Cal. One hundred and thirty-two 
people have been added at regular services. 
The home offering wil reach $650 and the 
foreign, $1,450. 


R. S. Robertson resigns the pastorate at 
Humboldt, Neb., removing to Dode City, 
Fla., where he has bought a home. During 
the eighteen months of Mr. Robertson’s work 
a $10,000 church has been. built and the 
work is in excellent shape. 


The church at Liberty, Mo., Robert Gra-. 
ham Frank, pastor, will co-operate with 
twenty other churches or parties, agreeing 
to pay $100 each to liquidate the deficit of 
$2,000 in the state missionary work. Al- 
ready more than half the sum has been 
pledged. 


Bruce Brown, pastor at Fullerton, Calif., 
is supplying the pulpit of Wilshire Boule- 
vard Church, Los Angeles, during his va- 
cation. This is the church of which W. 
C. Bower was recently pastor. Its Sunday- 
recently passed the 200 mark. S., 
is the superintendent. 


school 
J. Chapman 
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After many years of talking and plan- 
ning the church at Cedar Rapids, Ia., has 
at last adopted plans for a new house of 
worship which it hopes to have completed 
by June, 1913. The house will be one of 
the first in that city of beautiful churches. 
The congregation is vigorous and resource- 
ful, and the pastor, Walter M. White, is 
an aggressive and competent leader. 


A reception to the new members was re- 
cently held by the church at Creston, Iowa. 
The occasion afforded a good oppor- 
tunity for the membership to become ac- 
quainted with twenty-six new members re- 
cently received into the fellowship of the 
church. The various departments of the 
church are in a flourishing condition. The 
prospect for aggresive work is bright. 0. 
W. Winter is the pastor. 


Since J. E. Davis began nis leadership 
of Central Church, Spokane, 48 persons have 
been added to the membership. Mr. Davis 
says that “Mr. Russell Morrison, brother 
of the editor of The Christian Century is 
the choir director and is doing valuable 
service. He has organized a chorus of about 
seventy-five voices in the Christian churches 
of the city and on the Lord’s Day eve- 
ning preceding July 4- will render a _patri- 
otic recital.” 


Missouri preachers of the Sixth District 
pre to get together for a heart-to-heart 
study of their local and co-operative prob- 
lems July 9 and 10, at Shelbina. This con- 
ference was planned at the recent conven- 
tion at Clarence. Their “retreat” plan fol- 


lows that of the Seventh (Mo.) District, 
where the sessions at the Camden Point 
College during vacation have proved 


very helpful. The officers of the Sixth Dis- 
trict “Retreat” are: W. A. Shullenberger, 
Mexico, President; W. G. Alcorn, Monroe 
City, Vice-president; B. H. Cleaver, Shel- 
bina, Secretary and Treasurer. 


There is an increased gain for Children’s 
Day for Foreign Missions. During the first 
twelve days of June the Sunday-schools sent 
$15,909, a gain over the corresponding time 
last year of $6,364. This is really a great 
gain. It Is hoped this increase will continue 
and we believe it will. The Sunday-schools 
seem to be taking more interest than in 
former years. Reports of great enthusiasm 
come from every quarter. The number of 
schools sending offerings during the first 
twelve days of June is 784, or a gain over 
the corresponding time last year of 213, 
This is most encouraging. The  secre- 
taries are hoping for 4,000 contributing 
schools this year and $100,000 before Sep- 
tember 30. Last year the Sunday-schools 
gave $83,041. {f they keep up at their pres- 
ent rate, the $100,000 is «ssured. 


James Norvel Crutcher, of Neosho, Mo., 
recently submitted seven questions to the 
business and professional men of the com- 
munity. 1. Must a man deceive in order 
to succeed in business? 2, Are the prin- 
ciples which underlie the present business 
life opposed to the teachings of Jesus? 3. 
Can a man succeed in business on the basis 
of the golden rule? 4 Can ministers of 
the gospel help in the solution of prob- 
lems created by social unrest? 5. Why do 
not more business and professional men take 
an interest in the work of the church? Do 
you think it is because they hesitate to 
apply rules of absolute honesty and- per- 
sonal righteousness to themsetves? 6. How 
may we make. the work and services of the 
church more attractive to men? 7. Is a 
man hindered in business by the fact of 
his Christian life? The Neosho Ad 
Club attended the service in a body when 
these questions and answers were consid- 
ered and the big auditorium was crowded. 
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Young men of First Church, Louisvile, 
Ky., have formed an Efficiency Class which 
devotes its attention to study of social prob- 
lems, Col. Henry L. Stone, general coun- 
sel of the Louisville and Nashville R. R., 
recently addressed them on “The Railroad 
Companies’ Views of Intemperance.” 


Tolbert F. Weaver, of Houston, Tex., has 
closed his work as executive secretary of the 
Men and Religion Forward Movement there 
and has entered the evangelistic field. He 
recently closed an excellent meeting at Al- 
meda, Texas, and then organized a congre- 
twenty-five members. A. F. 


gation with 


Sanderson assisted. 


The Des Moines Sunday-school institute 
closed its year’s session with two very able 
lecturers, one being Dean Shailer Mathews, 
of the University of Chicago, and the other 
being J. P. Rowlison, of Tiffin, Iowa. The 
address of Dean Mathews dealt with meth- 
ods of Bible study, and Mr. Rowlison gave 
one of the most polished and scholarly pre- 
sentations of Jesus as a teacher, illustrated 
with Bible ever been 
heard in this city. His should be 
kept fully employed by the teacher training 
classes and men’s brotherhoods throughout 
the country. The enrollment of the Des 
Moines Sunday-school Institute for the year 
was 235, with an attendance of 
180 each Monday evening. This enrollment 
Sunday-schools, representing 


readings, that has 
time 


ay erage 


came from 41 
12 denominations. The second annual ses- 
sion will open October 14. 


New York Convention at 
Keuka Park 


The New York state convention at Keuka 
Park, N.Y., June 25-28, has provided the 
following program. 

Tuesday, June 25— 

The Type of Preaching Our Churches Need 

Harry N. Green, Dunkirk. 

The Message Demanded by 
Fred M. Gordon, Brooklyn. 

The Preparation the Preacher Needs for 
This Age—L. N. D. Wells, East Orange, 
N. J. 

Commencement of Keuka College. 

Address by Hon. Z. T, Sweeney, New York. 

Wednesday— 

“The Challenge of 
Long. 

Address by representative of A. C. M. 

Address—Arthur Braden, Syracuse. 

Address—C. A. Brady, Rochester. 

Address, “The Problem of the City Mis- 
Metropolis” —Jos. 


This Age— 


the City”—Dr. E. A. 


S. 


sionary Society in the 
Keevil, Brooklyn. 
Address, “Missions in India”—C. E. 
lehr, Damoh, India. 
Convention sermon—J. M. 
York. 
Thursday— 
Book study, “Teacher Training Course” 
D. C. Tremaine, Williamsville. 
Address—R. H. Miller, Buffalo. 
Address—Robert Hopkins, Cincinnati, O. 
Session of the C. W. B. M. 
Session of the Brotherhood. 


Ben- 


Philputt, New 





Brotherhood address by H. A. Denton, 
Troy. 

Friday— 

“Christian Endeavor the Open Door of 
Opportunity”—F. J. M. Appleman, Upper 


Troy. 
“Christian Endeavor Needs”—C. H. 
per, Buffalo. 
“Christian 
Higgins, Tonawanda. 
“Efficiency of Officers’”—D. H. 
Syracuse. 
“Efficiency of 


Plop- 
Endeavor Efficiency’—F. A. 


Bradbury, 


Committees”—Walter A. 


Hopkins, Gloversville. 
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“Efficiency of C. E. in Social Service”— 
D. R. Matthews, Rochester. 

“Efficiency of C. E. as a Factor Towards 
Christian Union”—C. W. Clark, Watertown. 

“Let Us Build”G. W. Muckley, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

“The Country Church and Its Problems” 
—G. A. Miller, Washington, D. C. 

“The Spirit of the Convention”—B. 38. 
Ferrall, Buffalo. 


Commencement at the Colleges 
COTNER. 

Forty-four diplomas and certificates were 
granted by Cotner University, Bethany, 
Neb., at its recent commencement. Charles 
A. Finch, pastor of First Church of Topeka, 
Kas., was commencement orator. Chancel- 
lor Oeschger speaks of him as “the Henry 
Ward Beecher of Cotner alumni.” Cotner 
closed its year with all bills paid and a 
small sum in the treasury, this for the first 
time in its history. The heroic struggle of 
this school to maintain itself makes one of 
the romantic pages of American college his- 
tory. It seems now that its adequate sup- 
port by Nebraska Disciples should be forth- 
Large plans for increased endow- 
being pro- 


coming. 
ment and 
jected. 


equipment are now 


OKLAHOMA CHRISTIAN. 

Commencement exercises at Oklahoma 
Christian University were held June 2 to 
6. The baccalaureate sermon was preached 
by Walter Scott Priest, pastor of the Cen- 
tral Church, Wichita, Kas. The commence- 
ment address was delivered by J. H. O. Smith 
of First Church, Oklahoma City. On Thurs- 
day afternoon, June 6, a mass meeting was 
held in the auditorium. The 
meeting was attended by students, alumni 
and friends of the university. The atten- 
dance of business men of Enid at this meet- 
ing was especially gratifying. President 
Zollars in an address showed what had 
been accomplished during the five years of 
the school’s history, and set forth possi- 
bilities and prospects. Briefly stated, the 
school during its five years has built a 
faculty of twenty members and a student 
body of 350. The college has a well equipped 
plant worth $150,000, $25,000 of productive 
permanent endowment, and a temporary 
endowment that is paying about $4,000 per 
Degrees have been conferred as fol- 
lows: Master of Arts, 10; Bachelor of Arts, 
38. Diplomas have been granted in the 
department of Fine Arts, 32; Business, 65; 
High School, 13; besides special diplomas, 17. 
The total number of graduates is 205. Many 
business men spoke enthusiastically and 
hopefully of the future of the school, The 
alumni announced their purpose to endow 
a chair to be named the “Zollars Chair,” 
in honor of the president. The board of 
trustees hopes to increase the permanent 
endowment $100,000 by June, 1913, and add 
$100,000 more by June, 1915. 


HIRAM. 

Hiram College Commencement, June 8-12, 
marked the close of a year that in several 
respects has been a notable one. The enrol- 
ment of regular college students has never 
While the outgoing class of 
twenty is smaller than in some previous 
years, there is a marked increase in the 
lower classes. Next year’s class will more 
than double that of this year; while the 
regular college classes have doubled in five 
years. A notable action of the year has 
been the discontinuance of the pre- 
paratory There has been a 
small falling off from that cause but 
much less than was expected. There has 
been marked gain in efficiency. Next year 
the college abandons the three term system 
for the semester system. 


university 


year. 


been so large. 


classes. 
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President Bates’ baccalaureate sermon on 
Sunday on “The World’s Need and its Chal- 
lenge to College Men and Women,” was a 
powerful plea for service. In the afternoon 
eleven young men were set apart for the 
Christian ministry in a beautiful tender 
service conducted by J. E. Pounds, minister 
of Hiram church. Some of those ordained 
will eventually enter the foreign field. The 
following are the men ordained: F. S. Burns, 
Marion J. Bradshaw, Harvey C. Bream, 
Ralph D. Fifield, Louis P. Clark, J. A. Long, 
Benj. F. Leach, Charles J. Pardee, Dana 8. 
MacDonald, Paul Stevenson and Hiram N. 
Van Voorhis. The commencement address on 
Tuesday was delivered by Prof. Graham 
Taylor, of Chicago Commons, on “The New 
Patriotism Demanded of College Graduates,” 
x. Taylor stirred men’s souls as few speak- 
ers ever heard at Hiram. 

What was, in some respects, the climax of 
the week came Wednesday with the “Eclec- 
tie Home-Comnig.” Hiram College was or- 
ganized in 1850 as “The Western Reserve 
Eclectic Institute.” For seventeen years it 
did not aspire to college functions. This 
was the period of Sutton, Hayden, Garfield 
and Almeda A. Booth. It was a period of 
remarkable development. Of the thousands 
who in the Eclectic period studied at Hiram, 
the names and addresses of over seven hun- 
dred are known. They belong to nearly 
every state of the Union. They are men 
and women from sixty-five to eighty-five 
years of age. One hundred and ten of these 
boys and girls of the “old guard” gathered 
on Wednesday. Of the teachers of that 
early period—Hayden, Munnell, Dunshee, 
Everest, Rhodes, Hinsdale, Atwater—not 
one made a deeper or more lasting mark 
than Miss Almeda A. Booth. Hon. Virgil 
P, Kline of Cleveland, delivered an eloquent 
and appreciative address on her life and 
services. At the banquet following the morn- 
ing address it was ascertained that repre- 
sentatives were present from all the seven- 
teen “Eclectic” years. They came from as 
far south as Tennessee and as far west as 
Iowa, and Kansas. A movement was in- 
augurated looking toward a suitable memo- 
rial for Miss Booth. 
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Third Church, Danville, received seven ad- 
ditions to its membership on a recent Sun- 
day. The pastor is S. S. Jones. 


During the last two Sundays in May, 
there were seven additions at Kankakee 
Church, where W. O. Livingstone is pastor. 


Sunday, May 26, there were three addi- 
tions to Pittwood church, where S. H. Kuntz 
is pastor. All three additions were by con- 
fession. 


Evangelist J. E. Stout held a revival meet- 
ing at Chancey, where there were ten addi- 
tions, with a re-organization of the church 
and a pastor secured. 


The high school comméncement address at 
Waynesville, was delivered by Robert Sick- 
les, pastor of Illiopolis church. Mr. Sick- 
les had been heard in Waynesville on a pre- 
vious occasion, and both times his message 
was received with great satisfaction. 


B. L. Wray, an employee of the Home 
Society, as an evangelist, assisted W. T- 
King, pastor at Lomax, in the ordination 
of W. H. Cross. Mr. Cross graduated last 
week from Eureka College, and is already 
in the employ of the church at Lewiston. 
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June 20, 1912 


Havana Church has recently re-modeled 
and beautified its edifice and the re-dedica- 
tion service was in charge of Evangelist 
George L. Snively. More than enough money 
was raised to meet all requirements and 
during the day there were ten additions 
on profession of faith. ‘Lhe pastor here is 
Ralph V. Callaway, who is proving himselt 
a1 man of power with this congregation. 


The address on “Twenty-five Years of Ke- 
ligious Life in Bloomington, IIl.,” prepared 
by J. H. Gilliland, has been put into tasty 
book form by the four churches in Bloom- 
ington which he had served. It will be re- 
called that the address was finished a few 
hours prior to a stroke of paralysis which 
fell upon its author, inhibiting his reading 
it at the seventy-fifth anniversary of First 
Church, for which occasion it was prepared. 


E. A. Gilliland, who has been supplying 
temporarily the pulpit of Normal Church, 
has been called to become its permanent pas- 
tor, to succeed his brother, J. H. Gilliland. 
Mr. Gilliland was formerly pastor of Lincoln 
Church, and for several months following his 
resignation there was in the evangelistic 
field, during which time he held several most 
successful meetings. Normal church is for- 
tunate in being able to induce him to take 
up the work of his stricken brother, and 
there will be no question regarding the suc- 
cessful termination of the task to which the 
former minister’s hand was set. 


E. T. McFarland was loaned by the Rock 
Island Church of which he is pastor, for a 
missionary meeting, which was held at Rapid 
City in the same county. The meeting re- 
sulted in seventeen additions, all but four 
being on profession of faith. This is an old 
congregation with more than fifty years 
of history. Up to the beginning of the 
meeting there had been no preaching serv- 
iees for considerable time, and the church 
had practically ceased to exist, with the ex- 
ception of a Ladies Aid Society and the 
Sunday-school. It is hoped by the impetus 
given from the meeting that a pastor will 
be employed and the work take on new life. 


First Church, Springfield, 
Dedication 

First Church, Springfield, is about to enter 
into occupancy of its great new building. 
The structure is complete, after more than 
a year’s labor in its erection, and will be 
dedicated Sunday, June 23. In connection 
with the dedication there will be services 
lasting through an entire week, being con- 
cluded June 30. 

The Disciples’ brotherhood has few if any 
more imposing edifices. From an architect- 
ural standpoint it is not excelled. Any city 
in America would be graced by such a noble 
pile. The Gothic design has been followed 
to the minutest details. The new sanctuary 
induces reverence and worship and will be a 
source of inspiration to those who gather 
there. 

On dedication Sunday F. M. Rains, of 
Cincinnati, will be in charge of the services. 
The dedication will take place in the eve- 
ning, the dedicatory prayer being offered by 
the pastor, F. W. Burnham. In the after- 
noon a union communion service will be held 
with Judge Charles P. Kane presiding. 
Monday evening will be given over to his- 
tory and reminiscences. Tuesday will be 
Church Felowship Day, with addresses and 
greetings from various pastors and churches. 
On Wednesday evening a Disciples’ Camp 
Fire, participated in by local and central 
Illinois Disciple churches. Thursday, Wo- 
man’s Day. Friday evening, dedication of 
the organ, and a recital by Clarence Eddy 
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of New York. On Saturday evening will be 
held a reception for the men of the church, 
with a dinner for all workmen who have 
participated in the construction of the build- 
ing, followed by a musical program for these 
men and their families. 

A very cordial invitation is extended to all 
friends of First Church to enjoy the pleas- 
ures of dedication day and the exercises of 
the week following. 








Chicago 





C. C. Morrison preached for Linwood 
Boulevard Church, Kansas City, June 9, 
while the pastor, Dr. Burris A. Jenkins, 
preached the baccalaureate sermon at 
Eureka College. 

Pastor George H. Brown, of Austin 
Church, declined the call extended him by 
Taylorville Church. Mr. Brown’s people 
strongly urged him to do so. Under his 
leadership the church is making encouraging 
progress. 

The fina] ministers’ meeting of the season 
was addressed last week by Dr. H. L. Willett 
who told of his plans for the Mission Study 
Travel Class which he is to conduct through 
the oriental mission fields next fall and 
winter. The class sails from San Francisco, 
September 7. 

Monroe Street Church had “A Gala Eve- 
ning” last week in the interest of Chicago 
missions. The evening opened with a dinner 
in the church parlors and ended with an 
entertainment in the auditorium. The event 
was successful in every way. C. C. Morrison 
has been supplying the vacant pulpit there 
recently. 

The sorry scandal caused by the disrup- 
tion of the church at Waukegan, twenty 
miles north of Chicago, and the subsequent 
contest in ‘the courts for the church prop- 
erty, seems happily in a fair way to be wiped 
out. The suit has been withdrawn and the 
two congregations are exchanging courtesies 
by proffering and accepting invitations for 
oceasional joint meetings for 
each other’s buildings. It is hoped by all 
who have at heart the interests of the cause 
of Christ that these two groups may be 
brought into one family again. Waukegan 
church was one of the most vigorous Dis- 
ciple churches in this vicinity a dozen years 
ago. It has been reduced to two hands full. 
The ministers, E. E. Faris and A. L. Cole, 
both of them studying in the University of 
Chicago, are prayerfully working to culti- 
vate a Christian feeling on the part of their 
respective congregations. 
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Secretary’s Letter. 








H. F."Kern has accepted a call to remain 
with the Belle Plain Church, in Marshall 
County. The work is in good condition. 

J. E. Cresmer, of Lanark, writes us that 
he will close his work there August 1, and 
expects to leave the state. We are sorry to 
lose him. 

Some Illinois church has a chance to get an 
excellent man for pastor—J. W. Robbins, 9 
Rose street, Swampscott, Mass. He was 
formerly an Illinois man. 

Only sixty-eight Illinois churches sent 
their May offerings to the Home Society 
during the month of May. Many are hold- 
ing off in the hope of increasing the amount 
by collecting pledges, and that is alright. 
But push it along and send it in soon as 
convenient. We hope at least 350 churches 
will respond liberally to the home miasion 
call, remembering all the time that one- 
half the money comes back to Illinois. if 
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any church wishes to eliminate the Novem- 
ber offering it can do so by the “double 
up” plan for the May offering, that is, equal 
to the home and state offerings combined. 

Gilbert Jones of Lovington held a meet- 
ing at Johnston City with twenty-eight ad- 
ditions including a number of substantial 
men. A new board of officers was elected 
and Bro. J. J. Hudson was employed as their 
minister. 

I must remind you again of the statisti- 
cal report of your church. If it has not 
been done please fill out the card we sent 
you and mail it at once. This is 
very urgent. 

L. H. Hooe, who recently took the work 
at Augusta, is well pleased with his new 
field and the work is in a prosperous condi- 
tion. 

Geo. H. Brown has decided to remain with 
the Austin Church, where he is doing a 
splendid work. 

H. H. Jenner, of Long Point, was elected 
secretary of the Fourth District. It is under- 
stood that the Streator mission will con- 
tinue to be supported this year, and also 
some help will be given the Third Church 
(colored), Bloomington. 

W. D. DEWEESE, Office Sec’y-Treas. 
J. Frep Jones, Field Secretary. 
Bloomington, II]. 





Hypocrisy, a Universal Fault 


(Continued from page 9.) 

is also the revelation of the evil. What 
was the next thing that Jesus said? “There 
is nothing covered up that shall not be re- 
vealed; and hid, that shall not be known.” 
That is the inevitable sequence. We may 
act in order to deceive men for a while, 
but presently, inevitably, surely, irrevocably, 
the fact will be manifest; and if the inner 
fact was badness, and you acted goodness, 
the principle of your action will be manifest, 
and that badness will be manifested; and if 
the inner fact was goodness, and you acted 
the lie of badness, the principle of your 
action will destroy the inner fact of your 
goodness, and that also will be manifested. 
The issue of hypocrisy is manifested ruin. 

Argue the Other Way. 

There may be some who, listening to this 
meditation on one of the most searching 
words that ever fell from the lips of our 
Lord, will say, Yes; we agree; we agree with 
the preacher. It is quite true that there 
are hypocrites in the Christian church; 
therefore, we will abandon all profession of 
goodness. Why not argue the other way, 
and say: There are so many people who 
desire to be good, and only act their bad- 
ness, that we will abandon all badness? 1 
have never heard anyone argue that way! 
Therefore, when a man tells me he is not 
going to be good because of someone who 
is not honest, he also is a hypocrite; for 
that is not the real reason of his badness. 

What is the final argument? Oh there 
is but one argument for the human soul! It 
is not the argument of reason compelled, it 
is not the argument of emotion stirred. 
There is but one final argument; it is the 
argument of the Lord Christ himself! Be- 
hold the man who could say, “I am the 
truth.” In him was no hypocrisy, no acting, 
no pretence; he was clear, transparent, 
simple, honest. In beholding him, learn the 
shame of hypocrisy. 

He brings a man into such relationship 
with God, that his fear of his fellow man 
is cancelled, and he flings away the masks, 
and lives in right relationship with God. His 
cure for hypocrisy is simple, but it is com- 
plete. 

If without sign or sound or confession 
made to men, we will follow him, then with 
our life related to God we shall have done 
with hypocrisy forever. 
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The Editor for the Disci- 
ples, Charles Clayton Mor- 
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Put Your School in the Front Rank by 
Adopting these Lessons at once 


NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO,, 
700 E. 40th St., Chicago. 























